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PREF EEE 


A Conſiderable degree of inaccuracy and 
miſconception having been obſeryed in the 


Statement given by ſeveral of the Newſapers 


of the Speeches in Parliament, on the ſub- 


ject of the preſent War; the following Re- 


port of the Subſtance of Mr, Pitt's Speech 
on the important Debate on the 12th day of 
February 1793, is given to the Public: With- 
outundertaking for its being perfectlycorrect, 
as to particular Expreſſions, it is hoped that 
it will appear to be a faithful Statement of 
the moſt material Topics, 36 
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CORRECTED DETAIL 
OF THE 
a © N 
; or Tus | | 
RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM PITT 


ON THE SUBJECT OF THE PRESENT 


WAR WITH FRANCE. 


N propoſing the Addreſs which 1 ſhall have 

w. the honor to move, I feel that in one view of 
the ſubjet I might perhaps be diſpenſed from 
the neceſſity of entering into much argument 
for whatever doubts might have dwelt in the 
breaſts of that ſmall minority who diſſented from 
the reſt of the Houſe on a former occaſion— 
whatever doubts thoſe few gentlemen might 
have entertained in reſpect to the part which we 
ought to take, with a view to the general inter- 
eſts of Europe whatever doubt, as to the na- 
ture and degree of that ſatisfaction for injuries 
committed againſt ourſelves, which in ſome ſhape 
or other was univerſally admitted to be neceſ- 
ſary whatever doubt either as to the conduct 
of Miniſters, or as to any thing contained in the 
aflurances given to His Majeſty in the laſt Ad- 
CO dreſa; 
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(2 ) | 
dreſs ; ſuch, however, are the preſent circuma 
ſtances, that it is now no longer poſſible for me 
to expect any thing leſs than the unanimous con- 
currence of the Houſe. For the point now to 
be decided can no longer be ſtated by any one as 
a queſtion of Inconvenience againſt Inconveni- 
ence, turning on a compariſon to be made be- 
tween a certain degree of preſent diſadvantages 
on the one hand, and of future danger on the 
other ; but the ſimple queſtion is, Whether War 
having been actually declared againſt you by an 
enemy who is in all reſpects the aggreſſor, th 
Houſe will proceed to an Addreſs, promiſing to 
give His Majeſty their effectual ſupport, and ena- 
ble him, as far as depends upon us, to render the 
operations of the War ſpeedy and ſucceſsful. 

The War is now at your doors — a War threaten- 
ing the moſt fatal conſequences to the very liber- 
ties and independence of this Country. I think 
therefore I ſhould do an injury to the Charac- 
ter of the Britiſh Parliament and the Britiſh Nati- 
on, :fI were to ſuppoſe that there could be two 
opinions upon the meaſures now to be purſued. 
Every man, Iam perſuaded, will now vie with his 
neighbour in teſtifying his loyalty to his So- 
vereign, his value for the Britiſh Conſtitution, 
his reſolution to maintain the independence, the 
liberties, the internal order, and general intereſts 
of his Country. 

But though in this ſituation of things, no long 
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diſcufſion can be neceſſary, yet it may not be 
uſeleſs to take ſome view of what has already 
paſſed, and to bring to the recollection of the 
Houſe, what were their own impreſſions when 
they voted the laſt Addreſs. 


It had been the ſentiment of the Britiſh Gq- 
vernment, from the commencement of the inter- 
nal diſorders in France, that whatever might be 
ſuppoſed by ſome the inducements to avail our- 
ſelves of the weakneſs of that country ; whatever 
temptation there might be from long and ancient 
jealouſy, from rival intereſts, or even from more 
recent injuries, (all of them in my opinion, miſ- 
ſtaken grounds of War) Great Britain ought ne- 
vertheleſs to remain entirely neutral with reſpect 
their to internal diſſentions; and accordingly a 
line of ſtrict neutrality has been ſcrupulouſly and 
uniformly obſerved, _ 

It might, I think, have been expected that in 
conſequence of ſo fair and liberal a conduct on 
our part, a reciprocal ſyſtem of neutrality would 
have been obſerved on the fide of France. But 
this was not the only conſideration by which ſhe 
ought to have felt herſelf bound ; ſhe ſtood en- 
gaged by poſitive aſſurances given in the month 
of May, 1792, (which appear in the papers before 
the Houſe) © to reſpect the rights of this Coun- 
try, and its allies-- to abſtain from all attempts to 
* diſturb the internal government of other Copn- 
tries, and whatever might bethe Fate of War, to 

adhere 
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i adhere to the ancient limits of France, and 
« to aim at no extenſion of dominion.” This 
vas an expreſs and poſitive engagement, in con- 
ſideration of which the aſſurances of our neutra- 
lity were given, and on which they were diſtinct- 
ly grounded. | 

But what did the Houſe feel to be the ſitua- 
tion of things at the time of the laſt Addreſs ?- 
Inſtead of renouncing every interference with 
independent nations as ſhe promiſed; France had 
proceeded to attempt nothing leſs in effe& than 
the diſſolution of the internal ſyſtem of every 
Country of Europe: She had paſſed one reſolu- 
tion, which, by its contempt of exiſting treaties, 
went to deſtroy all the relations in which inde · 
pendent nations ſtood to each other;; and by 
another formal decree, under the inſulting 
title of Aſſiſtance and Fraternity, had invited, 
encouraged, and offered to defend and maintain 
treaſons and inſurrections from one end of 
Europe to the other; and this deſign had in the 
moſt open manner been particularly and ex- 
preſsly applied to this Country, by publickly re- 
ceiving, careffing, and encouraging embaſſies ta 
the National Aſſembly from ſocieties here, wha 
were evidently aiming at the deſtruction of our 
happy Conſtitution. 

As to the aſſurance given by France of conſining 
herſelf to her own territory, the Houſe felt at 
the time of the laſt Addreſs, that even in the very 
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firſt moment of her ſucceſs, ſhe not only did 
not fulfil this aſſurance, but violated it in the 
moſt ſtriking manner, by the union of n as 
an 84th department of France. 

By expreſs reſolutions for the deſtruction of 


the exiſting government. of all invaded Coun» 
tric—by the means of Jacobin Societies pro- 


moting the ſame meaſures—by public orders 
given to their Generals—by the whole ſyſtem, 
adopted in this reſpect by the National Conven» 
tion—by their whole conduct in the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands (which has been evidently calculated 
to make that Country in ſubſtance, if not in 
name, a Government of France) as well as 
by the actual annexation of the Country of 
Savoy they had marked their determination 
to extend the limits of France, and to provide 
means through the medium ofevery new conqueſt 
at once to propagate their principles and to ex- 


tend their dominion; beſides this, by their conduct 


towards the United Provinces on the ſubject of 
the Scheld, they had not only violated the rights 
of our allies which they had recently promiſed 
to reſpect, but they had done it in violation 
of repeated treaties, of which they were them- 
ſelves the guarantees, and on principles of pre- 
tended Right, which, if admitted, would equally 
entitle them to overturn every treaty exiſting in 

the world. e 
Vicwing things in this light, the Houſe felt 
that 


Tas. ' 
that his Majeſty was called upon to interfere, 
(in ſuch time and manner as circumſtancey 
might point out) to prevent the extenſion of this 


alarming and presumptuous ſyſtem. 

It appeared however to the Houſe, that al- 
though ſome of the grounds of offence were ſuch 
zz would not have allowed of twenty-four hours 
deliberation in ordinary times ; yet under the 
preſent cireumſtances his Majeſty's Miniſters had 
thought it right to avail themſelves of every 
opening which could afford any chance of a ſatis- 
factory explanation, as well as an adequate ſe- 
eurity againſt the proſecution or the renewal of 
_ theſe dangerous ſchemes, 

The explanations which have taken place have 
been laid before the Houſe, and on conſidering 
the reſult, it appeared to be the general feeling 
not only that no ſatisfaction or ſecurity was given 
or offered on the three points of complaint which 
1 have enumerated, but that the very principles 
complained of were perſiſted in and avowed ; and 
that, if the alternative was either an acquieſcence 
in thoſe points which were still aflerted by France, 
er an actual war againft hex—of the two, War 
was prefcrable. 

It was preferable, becauſe i it was a ſhorter and 
farer way to that end which the Houſe had un- 
doubtedly in view as its ultimate object, a ſecure 
and laſting peace: for as to a precarious peace—a 
peace loaded with nearly a war cxpence—a peace 
| nat 
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not only confeſſed to be doubtful, and probably 
ſhort, but moreover leading ultimately to a much 
more diſadvantageous conteſt, than that which we 
might now engage in—this could not be the 
object of the Houſe ; for the bleſſings of peace 
are nearly annihilated if they are deprived of that 
ſecurity which is eſſential to their enjoyment. 
If you love peace; if you underſtand its many 
bleflings and advantages; if you value your com- 
merce; if you with to increaſe your revenue, and 
to conſolidate and improve the internal happi- 
neſs of your country—be aſſured you do this 
more completely by prudent and timely mea- 
ſures to obtain a ſolid peace, than by a tame ac- 
quieſcence in that courſe of conduct in other 
countries, which has for its avowed object, and 
is not unlikely to produce as its end, the de- 
ſtruction of all the bleſſings you now enjoy, and 
all your preſent ſecurity. * 

Gentlemen ſeem to wonder at my venturing to 
mention Revenue and Commerce. Undoubtedly 
War is not favourable to their improvement —is 
any man ſo void of all common ſenſe as not to know 
that War, in both theſe reſpects, expoſes you to 
loſſes? This obſervation however applies to the 
caſe of a war deferred, as well as to a war at this 
anstant. 

But whether we are to have a 3 or whe. 


ther a future war, I beg to obſerve, is not now 
| the 
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the queſtion, One would imagine gentlemen 
thought that we were not now at war, and that 
we had ſtill an option. But France, let it 
be remembered, has actually decided the point. 
War, it was before thought, (even though volun- 
tary on our part) was preferable to ſuch a peace 
as we had reaſon to expect: But if war was then 
preferable, what is the caſe now? There is no 
choice whatever left to us, and there can there- 
fore be no doubt or diviſion of ſentiment on the 
preſent occaſion. 

Having reminded the Houſe of the circum- 
ſtances in which we found ourſelves at the time 
of the former meſſage from his Majeſty, let us 
trace the events that have ſince followed. 

Now the Houſe will remember that 1 declared 
at that period, I had little hope of peace; not that | 
could fail to be deſirous of it, but becauſe, as I con- 
feſſed to you, I ſaw none of thoſe diſpoſitions in the 
actual Government of France which could en- 
courage any ſuch expectations. I mentioned, 
however, that up to the moment of hoſtility it 
would ſtill continue to be poſſible, that ſome 
new circumſtance might ariſe, of which advan- 
tage might be taken, in order to favour, and 
eventually to produce, a pacification. 

What then are the circumſtances that have ſince 
happened? 

Mr. Chauvelin, formerly the accredited Mi- 
nifter of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, having offered 
| no 
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no further propoſitions ſubſequent to that ulti- 
matum, which appeared to Government and to * 
the Houſe to be unſatisfactory, and having, after 
the unhappy Death of the Sovereign whom he 
repreſented, no public capacity in this country, 
(the King not having thought proper. to receive 
him in the newly tendered character of Plenipo- 
tentiary from the French Republic) had, previous | 
to the laſt debate, been directed to quit the king- 
dom. It had nevertheleſs been the uniform line 
purſued by Government to decline no ſpecies of 
communication which could be received with- 
out a formal recognition of any new authority 
in France; and therefore even after th eultimatum 
which I have mentioned. had been given in by 
Mr. Chauvelin, his Majeſty $ Miniſters, fill ex- 
preſſed their willingneſs to receive any further 
communication. 

Nor was this prevented by tlie diſmiſfion of 
Mr. Chauvelin : he himſelf was not ordered away 
immediately; an interval of eight days was als 
lowed to him; during which time, if he fad any 
bona fide propoſal to make, he had full opportu- 
nity of doing it, provided he thought proper to 
tender it without aſſuming the formal character 
of Plenipotentiary on the part of the Republic. 

But even at the time ſubſequent to the departure 
of this gentleman, who was not ſent away till after 
he had inſiſted on pr eſenting his new credentials, 
there cxiſted no obſtacle that could prevent any 
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freſh communications, if there was a diſpoſition 


| 


to make any in the mode in which we had ſhewn 


ourſelves ready to receive them. 
The firſt event then which took place after 


the laſt debate was, the arrival of a gentleman of 


the name of Maret, calling himſelf French Charge 
d' Affaires, and profeſſing to be ſent for the pur- 
poſe of taking charge of Mr. Chauvelin's papers, 
(which it happened however that Mr.Chauvelin 
had carried away with him). This gentleman 


was ſuffered to remain here till within a few 
days; but I muſt remark, that during the whole 
time he ſaid, he neither made, nor offered to 
make to any member of his Majeſty's Govern- 


ent, any one communication, except the mere 
notice of his arrival. 

The next event, in the order of time, which I 
have to ſtate is, the news received from France 
of an embargo in all her ports, detaining all Britiſh 
veſſels and perſons —a ſtep which could hardly be 
otherwiſe conſidered than as an act of open hoſ- 
tility; a ſtep taken without notice, contrary to 
the law of nations, and ſuch as can in no caſe be 
warranted but by ſome aggreſſion made or threat- 
ened on the part of the country, whoſe ſhips 
and ſubjects are detained. 

In the preſent inſtance, the embargo was not 
barely contrary to the law of nations: there was 
an actual Treaty ſubſiſling between the two 


countries, which expreisly provided that even 


« in 


61 
ce in the caſe of a rupture” (and no rupture had 
then taken place) time ſhall be given for the 
c“ removal of perſons and effects.“ ls 

Notwithſtading this embargo laid on in all the 
ports of France, which I can conſider in no 
other light than that of a moſt violent and outra- 
geous act, ſuch was the diſpoſition to peace in his 
Majeſty's Miniſters, that even this circumſtance alſo 
was made no effectual bar to further communica- 
tions. A ſingular circumſtance happened, which 
was no other than the arrival of intelligence 
from his Majeſty's Miniſter at the Hague, on the 
very Cay which brought the news of the embar- 
go, ſtating, that he had received an intimation 
from General Dumourier of the General's wiſh 
to have an interview, for the ſake of ſeeing whe- 
ther it were yet poſſible to adjuſt the differences 
between the two countries, and to promote a 
general paciſication. 

Inſtead, therefore, of conſidering the embar- 
go, which they had a good right to do, as an act of 
hoſtility, inſtead of refuſing to allow of any 
communication after this aggreſſion, his Ma- 
jeſty's Migiſters ſent inſtructions on the fame day 
on which they heard of the embargo, authoriſing 
the Ambaſſador at the Hague toopen the propoſed 
communication with General Dumourier; and they 
did this with great ſatisfaction on ſeveral accounts; 
Firſt, becauſe; might be done without committing 

the King's dignity ; for the General of an army 
Wy 
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may even in the very field of battle open any 
negociation for peace, without ſuppoling any 
recognition of authority on either ſide. But this 
fort of communication was deſirable alſo, 
becauſe, if ſucceſsful, its tendency was imme- 
diately to ſtop the progreſs of war in the moſt 
practicable, and perhaps in the only practicable 
way. No time was therefore loſt in authorizing 
the King's Miniſter at the Hague to proceed in 
the purſuit of ſo deſirable an object, if it could 
be done in a ſafe and honourable mode; but not 
otherwiſe. I have now brought the hiſtory down 


to that moment when the exploſion happened. 


Before the anſwer to the communication from 


Mr. Dumourier, profeſſing a diſpoſition to pacifi- 
cation, had reached the Hague, and before it was 


poſſible it ſhould arrive, the Declaration of War 


took place at Paris. 


Theſe are the circumſtances which J have to 
ſtate; and now if the Houſe is to debate at all, 
the only queſtion before them is ſhortly this; 
whether they will enable his Majeſty, under all 
theſe circumſtances, to repel this open aggreſſion. 


But having ſpoken of the Declaration of War 
in France, I will now enter ſomewhat at large 
into the grounds of that declaration; and theſe 
I ſhall deduce not from my own reaſonings, but 
from what are avowed to be the grounds by the 
Convention itſelf. For under the name of a de- 
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cree, they have publiſhed a ſort of manifeſto on 
this ſubject, which I doubt not, has been ſeen by 
moſt gentlemen in-the Houſe, and to every arti- 
cle of which I mean to refer myſelf. 

It begins with one general propoſition, of 
which all that follow ſeem to be mere illuſtra- 
tions, Viz. | 

« That the King of England has not ceaſed 
“ particularly ſince the 10th of Auguſt, to give 
4c to the French Nation proofs of his ill-will, 
« and of his attachment to the coalition of 
« Crowned Heads.” 

Now although the National Convention make 
this bold and poſitive aſſertion, © That the King 
of England has never ceaſed to ſhe his ill-will”-- 
though they lay this down as the very founda- 
tion of the War, and as the juſtification of 
every violent ſtep they take in the firſt place it 
is molt remarkable that even they themſelves 
have never once ſtated, nor even attempted toſtate, 
any one act of the King of Eng'and, of any kind 
whatever, by which this ill-will has been diſ- 
covered antecedent to the u of Auguſt; and 
yet they have the confidence to ſay, He bas 
never ceaſed to ſhew it.” I, on the contrary, 
will venture to aſſert, and I defy all contradic- 
tion, that antecedent to that time the ſtricteſt 
neutrality was moſt ſtudiouſly and religiouſly 
obſerved. What has paſſed ſince that period l 
ſhall have occaſion to obſerve upon hercafter. 


But 
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But the Declaration fays alſo, that the King 
had © given proofs of his attachment to the 
coalition of Crowned Heads,” and that he had 
done this, © before the 10th of Avguſt.” 

What then. was this coalition of Crowned 
Heads at that period? a coalition which is repre- 
fented-to have been ſet on foot for the purpoſe 
of invading France, and changing its internal 
government. 

Naw, Sir, I do here, inthe faceof this Heuſe, declare, 
in the firſt place, that the aſſertion of our baving made 
bat treaty with the Emperor, which is the one ſingle 
preof alledged of this ſuppoſed interference, is utterly 


and alſalutely def itute of the ſhadow of foundation. 


Tn the next place, I do wo leſs publicly and explicitly 
geclare, that not only no ſuch coalition treaty has been 
mede, but that no-one ſtep bas been taken, and no one 
engagement of any kind has been entered into, either 
before the 10th of Auguſt or ſince, with any view 10 
any interference in the internal affairs of France, nar 
with axy view to diflate any form of government to that 
country. I aſſert that the whole of the interference of 
Great Britan has been altogether ſubſequent to, and 
Ptrely in conſequence of previous French aggreſfons, 
that it hat been with the general view of ſeeing whe- 
ther, eil her by aur own ſingle exertions, ar by acting in 
cancert with any other powers, it were poſſible to re- 
preſs the preſent French ſiſtem of aggrandiſement, and 
aggreſſion t hat it bas been with a view of ſeeing 
whether cue cculd nat promote this deſirable end, either 


ſeparately 


„ 
Seperately or jointly, wil h others, without the neceſſity 
of engaging in War. But I defire at the ſame time 
explicitly to avow, that it undoubtedly was the View 
of Government, if the endeavours which I have al. 
ready Rated, ſhould prove fruitleſs, to embark in fuch 
a manner, with all the other Powers of Europe, as 
may ſeem moſt calculated to promote the ſame end 
which I have deſcribed, and to ſecure eventaal 
ſucceſs. W 
The next charge brought by the National 
Convention, is, © That, after the Epoch of the 
cloth of Auguſt, the King had ordered his Am- 
1 baſſador to retire from Paris, being unwilling 
to recognize the Proviſiona! Executive Council 
« created by the Legiſlative Aſſembly.“ This 
is one of the proofs of ill-will, (ſubſequent indeed 
to the roth of Auguſt), and one of the alledged 
Foundations of the War. 
- Becauſe the King of England, after that 
bloody iothof Auguſt—a day parallelled indeed. 
but not eclipſed by the 3d of September, order- 
ed his Ambaſſador to retire, France ſuppoſes her- 
ſelfjuſtified in declaring War. 

1 deſire the Houſe will recolle& what was the 
ſituation of things in France at that time. Whe- 
ther the Faction who then uſurped the govern- 
ment were to give way, (as it proved that they 
did in part) within a month after to fr reſh vio- 
lence—or what new revolution was t& be the 
event of all thoſe horrible convulſions, who 0 

coula 


TE © 
could then judge? I aſk was it then ſafe, decent, 
or honorable, that an accredited Ambaſſador from 
the King of England, ſhould be holding his reſi- 
dence at Paris at ſuch a period? Neither was tlie 
idea of hoſtility, which is now ſo confidently aſ- 
ſumed from this circumſtance, ever before 1 im- 
puted on this ground even by France herſelf; 
nor on any one principle of the Law of Nations, 
could ſuch an imputation be juſtiſied? It is a 
fair queſtion for conſideration, whether, in. the” 
caſe of a Nation ſubverting all its old authorities 
the newly ſubſtituted government ſhall be recog- 
nized or not by any other Power? and on what 
principle can this right in an independent coun- | 
try to withhold its recognition of a newly con- 
ſtituted power, or to judge for itſelf of the proper 
time of recognizing it, be denied ? 

But the caſe was {ill ſtronger : : When there 
was every concomitant circumſtance of tumult 
violence, and blood, as well as every ſymptom of 
inſtability, was every foreign Nation hen bound 


immediately to come forward, and acknowledge 


this new and ſudden authority ? to acknowledge 
it before it was well conſtitured—before it was 
known what this authority was? France by its 
own confeſſion had not yet given itſelf a Con- 
ſtitution. The very complaint in the Decree, is, 
that the King, would not recognize the provi- 
ſional Kxecutive Council.” France, I repeat, has 
not yet given itſelf a Conſtitution—all was pro- 
viſional, 
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17 
viſional, and ſo it remains to this day; it is a 
proviſional Council, a proviſional Legiſlature, a 
provifienal Conſtitution; and this is what they go 
to war with us for not recognizing. As yet they 
have not proceeded to form any Conſtitution 
whatever, and when they ſhall have formed it, 
they are then to preſent it to the people of France 
for their approbation, without which, according 
to their own principles, it can have no validity, 
Every thing therefore is temporary, being either 
uſurpation on the one hand, or acquieſcence on 
the other. The Revolution of the 10th of Au- 
guſt, inſtead of being conformable to the previ- 
ous ſenſe of the French Nation itſelf, was in ex- 
preſs contradiction to the very Conftitution which 
the Nation had ſworn to maintain, and to the 
profeſſed ſentiments of a great majority of the 
Departments, who had recently declared them- 
ſelves againſt a Republican Government; and 
expreſſed their reverence for that Conſtitution 
which eſtabliſhed Hereditary Monarchy as one of 
its fundamental principles; aſſerting at the fame 
timetheInviolability of the Monarch, Now there- 
foreI muſt obſerve that the Britiſh Ambaſſador had 
been ſent tothe King of France, the only acknow- 
ledged Executive Power of that Country; and when, 
by the forcible and bloody Revolution of the 1oth 
ofAuguſt, the exerciſe of Monarchy was ſuſpended, 


it followed of courſe that the Miniſter ſent to that 
Monarch muſt retire, D 


The 
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The ſucceeding charge is that the Cabinet 
«of St. James's diſcontinued from the period af 
ke the roth of Auguſt its correſpondence with the 
„ French Ambaſſador in London, under pre- 
* tence of the ſuſpenſion of the former King of 
£ the French.” I have ſhewn already what this 
ſuſpenſion was. It was the ſuſpenſion of a King 
recognized by ſeveral preceding National Aſ- 
ſemblies, and alſo by the French Nation. Nor 
was this French Miniſter at that time any other- 
wiſe accredited than by what they term “ the 
ce former King of the French.“ 
It is obſervable alſo that this diſcontinuance 
of the correſpondence was at a time when they 


themſelves on their part never aſked us to receive * 


nor ever tendered either publicly or privately, 
any one ſpecies of communication. 

The next motive for their going to War is, 
*© That ſince the opening of the Convention, we 


* have neither correſponded with nor acknow- 1 


s ledged the powers gf he Convention.” That 
we refuſed to correſpond officially 1s perfectly 


trac, and I have already ſtated under what cir= Mi 
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cumitances we did ſo. But when was this refu- 1 


ſal ro correſpond on our part: — when was the 
propoſal to correſpond on theirs? It was in the 
month of December; at a time when we had not 
Only a fair right to chooſe, whether we would ac- 
knowledge che French Republic or not, on the ge- 
neral principles of the law of nations, which I have 

before 


4 
before ſtated; but when we had received alſd ſuch 
actual provocations from France as would have 
fully juſtified our withdrawing our Ambaſſador, 
if we had ſent one, as well as our demanding ſa- 
tisfaction from them. 

I have no difficulty in adding, that as the 
National Aſſembly were at this time embarked 
in that lamentable proceeding, which ended in 
the death of the King, this was moſt unqueſti- 
onably an additional reaſon for not then open- 
ing any formal communication with the Rex 
public, or its Ambaſſador, which ſhould appear 
to give a ſanction to their conduct. I do not 
wiſh to mention either the proceeding itſelf, or 
the dreadful cataſtrophe that followed, as a cir- 
cumſtance that ought, in any meaſure, to draw 
down upon them a war of vengeance from this 
country, much leſs as a reaſon for our inter- 
fering in the internal Government of France, But 
furely I may obſerve, that, whether it might be 
with a view to the example afforded over all 
Europe—orto the example inour own Country— 
whether with a view to general policy and pru= 
dence, or to a general juſtice and humanity ; it 
could on none of theſe grounds be either de- 
ſirable or proper that the King of Great Britain 
ſhould chooſe the very period when the National 
Convention were deliberating whether they 
ſhould put to death their lawful King, for the 
«ra of recognizing the Republic. | 


I next 
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I next come to the other charges of * ſtops 
ping the grain to France,” —* forbidding the 
circulation of aſſignats, —“ paſſing an Alien 
Bill” for the protection of our own lives and 
perſons—and *© ſheltering the chiefs of the Emi- 
grants:“ all which are ſtated as ſo many grounds 
of going to war with us. On the laſt of theſe 
it will be wholly unneceſſary to dwell, becauſe 
it is either a groſs miſrepreſentation of what has 
paſſed, or a complaint againſt the charity and 
benevolence of the nation. RE 
That ſome of theſe meaſures might require 
explanation, and might probably even be urged 
as matters of juſt provocation, if there had been 
no previous ſteps taken by the French them- 
ſelves which accounted for our conduct, I will 
readily admit; but every queſtion of this nature 


muſt be conſidered with reference to the cir- 


cumſtances which led to it; and from them it 
muſt be determined whether the meaſures taken are 


an indication of a hoſtile diſpofition, or whether 
they are juſtified and rendered neceſſary by the 


previous conduct of the Power againſt whom 
they are directed, and are confined within the 
line of [reaſonable precaution and ſelf-defence. 
In the latter caſe they certainly cannot be urged 
as any ground of provocation. 

As to the ſtopping of the Corn veſſels, the 
point moſt inſiſted on; can any thing be imagined 
that could be more plaialy a duty of this Go. 
vernment, 
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vernment, they having already ſeen hoſtile 1H 
tentions mani feſted in France, both againſt our- 
ſelves and our allies? -en we were expecting 
equipments and expeditions againſt us, were we 
not to ſtop thoſe ſupplies of grain and other ar- 
ticles taken from the boſom of this Country, by 
the help of which thoſe equipments were to be 
furniſhed, and thoſe expeditions were to be car- 
ried into effect? It would be to ſuppoſe Go- 
vernment were either children in underſtanding, 
or traitors in their neglect of duty, if we could 
imagine they would fail to take precautions ſo 
obviouſly neceſſary to the ſafety of their own 
Country. 

It has been particularly aſked, When was the 
period of ſtopping theſe ſupplies? I anſwer, it 
was in the month of December. Now I wiſh 
the Houſe to recollect that it was the antecedent 
month of November that gave birth to all thoſe 
violent meaſures in the National Convention 
which furniſhed ſo many juſt cauſes of alarm to 
this Country. It was in November that they 
paſſed the Decree for opening the Scheld, in 
defiance of all exiſting treaties—It was in No- 
vember that they paſſed that Decree of Aſſiſtance 
and Fraternity, which, I ſay, was little ſhort of 
a Declaration of War againſt all neutral nations. 
In the ſame memorable month they, in defiance 
of the declaration of their Ambaſſador, pro- 
cceded to annex Savoy to their own territories 

as 
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z an 84th Department It was in the fame 
month that under the inſulting names of Li- 
berty and Fraternity, they ſeized upon Brabant, 
| and overturned every authority exiſting there— 
; troops were then alſo aſſembling on the frontiers 
| of Holland, of which the invaſion might be 
feared every hour, and which, if they did invade 
it, we were bound by treaty to protect. Did 
we then overſtep the principles of ſelf-defence by 

' theſe cautionary meaſures ? 

As for the circumſtance of our paſſing a Bill 
to forbid the circulation of Aſſignats in this 
Country ; the very mention of it by the National 
Convention, as a ground for going to war with 
us, can ſerve no other purpoſe than to ſhew the 
general futility of their pretexts, and the want of 
folid grounds to juſtify their violent aggreſſions; 
for can any one imagine we have not a full 
right to paſs the Bill in queſtion? Is it not in 
aur own Country that we propoſe to exerciſe | 
this jurifdiction? Does it not come expreſcly uy 
under own Sovereignty? Do we not, on 
grounds of convenience, impoſe reſtraints, by 
law, on the circulation of paper-money, iſſued 
by our own ſubjects ; and is France in this in- 
ſtance to complain that we have in our own 
country forbid that to paſs for ſomething which 
moiſt people ſuppoſe to be worth nothing; 
and that we chooſe to prohibit 4 gigantic 
tem of ſtoindling, which was likely in its 
eſfects to be equally injurious to the fortune 


of 
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of ignorant individuals, and to the public in- 
tereſts of the Country? To add this to the 
Catalogue of our aggreſſions is ſo ridiculous, 
that I oaly wonder from ſuch a ſpecimen we 
have not a whole volume, inſtead of a {ſhort ma- 
nifeſto; for ] am ſure ſuch ingenuity as theirs 
would eaſily have furniſhed out a volume of 
charges full as plauſible as this; and yet I do 
believe that their ingenuity would have been ex- 
hauſted, before their modeſty would have been in 
any. degree awakened. 

But they complain next of che Alien Bill, and 
they ſay it is a violation of the Commercial 
Treaty. Admit for a moment that it is ſo- But 
let it be obſerved, that one clauſe of this very 
treaty provides, © that no breach of its articles, 
e ſhail annul the Treaty it/elf,”” but that it ſhall 
be made the ſubject of explanation; much leſs can 
the mere breach of a ſinglèe article in this Treaty 
be ſtated as @ ground of Mar. Nay ſome of the 
ſtipulations of the Treaty, (thoſe particularly 
which the French violated by the Embargo) were 
provided with a view to the very caſe of War it- 
ſelf; and were to remain in force even after the 
commencement of hoſtilties—But in the next 
place, that allegation is unfounded, because the 
Commercial Treaty is in its very nature inapplice 
able to the caſe in queſtion. It had in view the 
convenienceof ordinary commercial tranſactions; 
xt provided for the reſort of perſons coming here 


pure! y 
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purely for mercantile purpoſes, It cannot fairly 
be ſuppoſed to have any reference to the extra- 
ordinary and unforeſeen circumſtances of an in- 
undation of foreigners of every different deſcrip- 
tions, occaſioned by ſuch events as thoſe which we 
have lately witneſſed. It is abſured to suppoſe 
that this or-any other Country can by any con- 
ſtruction of a Treaty of Commerce be deprived 
of all power to provide for its own internal ſecu- 
rity, Such a conſtruction muſt be contrary to 
the ſpirit of every Treaty whatever. 

But even if we take the /etter of the preſent 
Treaty, their obſervation will {ill be found not 
to apply Foreigners on each fide it ſays, ſhall 
be allowed to reſide only © while they obey the 
« laws of each reſpective country.” What are 
- thoſe Laws of this Country then which Foreign- 
ers are bound to obey? The Alien Bill is one of 
them—it applies to all Foreigners indiſcriminate- 
ly who have arrived here after a given period ; it 
is therefore one of thoſe general laws on condi- 
tion of obeying which, in all the proviſions of it, 
they are by the treaty allowed to reſide. 

But ſetting aſide all theſe conſiderations, who 
are the parties that complain? The French; who 
under an idea of their own danger, have never 
ſtrictly fulfilled this very Treaty in reſpect to 
Aliens; who have for a length of time acted 
towards Britiſh ſubjects, in their Territories, with 
ten times more rigor in every particular, than we 

now 
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now exerciſe towards them, and yet have never 
been charged with breaking the Commercial 
Treaty on this account. But now, when for the 
ſake of preventing great political miſchief, per- 
haps aſſaſſination, when for the ſake of quieting 
the minds of the people as well as of contribut- 
ing to the ſecurity of peaceable foreigners them. 
ſelves, we adopt the mild and moderate regula. 
tions contained in the Bill referred to, then the 
National Convention comes forward, and pro- 
duces this as a ground of War againſt us, 

«© The armament made by great Britain” is 
another head of complaint. But on what grounds, 
and at what period was it that this armament 
was firſt ſet on foot ? Not till after the decree for 
opening the Scheld, in direct violation of the 
rights of our allies had taken place, —Not till the 
decree of Fraternity, or rather the decree of 
univerſal War againſt all governments, had paſſed 
in France—Not till the ſpirit of univerſal con- 
queſt had ſhewn itſelf among them—Not till 
they had received and encouraged at the bar of 
the Convention a variety of treaſonable and ſedi- 
tious applications from the ſubjects of this and 


other countries. We then armed, having up to 
that time confined ourſelves to a low peace eſta- 


bliſhment ; and on the ground of our arming 
under theſe circumſtances they then tell us that 
they are juſtified in Sec actual War upon 
this Country. 


E „ 


1 
But they next add, that © we perſecuted at the 
te ſame time all thoſe who maintained French 


c. Revolution principles in England.” That we 


perſecuted ſuch people, can only mean, that we 
proſecuted them: we have ventured to proſecute 
no doubt the libellers of our own Conſtitution 
we have brought them to juſtice by an appeal to 
Britiſh Juries, proceeding herein according to the 


acknowledged laws of Great Britain, in a manner 


congenial to the National Character, neceſfary to 
our intereſts, and reſulting from our duty. 

I have obſerved from many ſymptoms that the 
National Convention themſelves rather deſpair of 
ſeeing French principles make any great progrefs 
in England; they acknowledge the unpopularity 
of theſe principles, at the very time when they 
complain of our not encouraging them in this 
Country : true, however, to their maxim of 
ſeparating the King from his Parliament, and the 
Parliament from the people, they ſtill determine 
to make an inſulting appeal to the Nation of Great 
Britain; though, at the very time of their making 
it, the involuntary confeſſion is extorted from 
them, that there ſtill exiſts in England a very 
general and rooted averſion to French opi- 
nions. 

We heard a great deal of argument urged in 
the Houſe on a former day on the abſurdity of 
making War againſt a Country on account of its 
opinions—the Right Honourable Gentleman who 


made the obſervation could hardly ſuppoſe ſuch 
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. 
a caſe poſſible. But here we have indeed an inſtance 
afforded us of this very War againſt opinions —a 
War entered into by the National Convention of 
Franceagainſtourſelveson this very ground. They 
have let you know very plainly that they will not 
tolerate any where any opinions but their own 
and that if they can but obtain the power, they 
will not fail to enforce their principles at the point 
of the bayonet in every country under the ſun. 
This is an eſſential part of theſe very principles 
it is one chief point in their code to fraternize, 
as they call it, the whole world; and that very 
charge againſt us, which I am now ſpeaking of, 
and which they ſtate to be a ground of War, 
namely, that we perſecute” or, in other words, 
that we * proſecute (for it is done by due pro- 
ceſs of law) * all thoſe who maintain French 
Revolution principles in this Country,” pretty 
plainly ſhews what is the real cauſe of all thoſe 
wanton aggreſſions of which I am complaining. 
— They do not like our Engliſh principles—that is 
the true ground of their making War upon us 
—they will not allow us to prefer out own laws, 
our own conſtitution, and our own government, 
to the preſent ſyſtem of their diſtracted country, 
Becauſe we, whoſe liberties have ſtood the teſt of 
experience ; happy beyond all nations of the 
earth in the frame of our government; becauſe 
we who have reached and are now enjoying as a 
: nation the utmoſt height of practical proſperity 
ever 
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ever attained in the world, preſume to give the 
preference to thoſe principles, and to that form 
of conſtitution, of which we are every day expe- 
riencing the good effects, and to refiſt the intro- 
duction of French principles in the place of them; 
War is therefore to be declared againſt us—a War 
it ſeems too that is to be as violent in reſpect to 
their manner of conducting it, as it is novel in 
all the principles on which it is juſtified—a War 
which, if the French do not recede from their 
threats, muſt indeed be, as they ſay, a War of ex- 
tirpation ; for never, never will England, while 
ſhe has any exiſtence as a nation, receive thoſe 
principles which the National Convention of 
France demand that we ſhould ſubſtitute in the 
place of Britiſh Liberty. 

In the next article of charge againſt us, there 
really appears a ſtudied and dextrous art of com- 
poſition uſed as if with a deſign of making it im- 
poſſible to miſtake their views and principles, and 
of bringing before us, in its ſtrongeſt colours, the 
inſulting ſyſtem which they have adopted, It 
fays that although the proviſional Executive 
« Coucil has taken all meaſures to preſerve peace 
ee and fraternity with the Engliſh Nation; yet the 
e Britiſh Miniſter has nevertheleſs perſevered in 
« his ſyſtem of ill will, and hoſtility.” 

We are at no loſs from the whole tenor of their 
conduct to. underſtand, what is the fraternity 
which they venture to avow that they have 

offered ; 
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offered; - which they preſume to complain that 
we have rejected this very fraternity which they 
make War upon «s for rejecting, we might juſtly 
have made War upon them for offering. It is 
in truth no other than an offer to affiſt in de- 
throning our Sovereign, in overturning our Le- 
giſlature, and deſtroying our Laws, our Liberty, 
and our Religion, If we have refuſed to accept 
this Fraternity, if we have reſiſted theſe proffered 
embraces, it is becauſe they were like the em- 
braces of thoſe animals, who embrace only to 
deſtroy. 

But we not only perſevered in our ill will 
« We alſo continued our armaments, we even 
te ſent a fleet up the Scheld.“ : 

By the tone in which they complain of our 
| ending this fleet, any one would ſuppoſe that it 
was ſent either to attack {ome poſt belonging to 
France, or to invade the territory of ſome ally 
of that country. Who would imagine that it 
was a fleet ſent to protect our own ally, whoſe 
territory France had actually invaded, and who 
had hicherto only entered a formal proteſt againſt 
the invaſion ? 

But it was intended alſo (it is ſaid) by this 
fleet, to trouble the operations of the French 
in Belgia.“ I confeſs I a little wonder that they 

ſhould ſuffer this obſervation to eſcape from 
them under all ihe circumſtances of the ſtate of 
Belgia—That we ſhould “ have troubled the 
* operations of the French in Belgia,“ is not, I 


believe, 
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believe, ſo very popular a charge as to make a 
very good article in their manifeſto— I believe . 
too that theſe operations in Belgia are nearly as 
much troubled already, andare as little popular, 
either in that Country or any other, as even the 
enemies of the French' can wiſh them. But 
whatever might be the ſtate of thoſe operations, 
can any thing be more prepoſterous than to ſeek: 
for any other cauſe for our ſending our ſhips to 
Holland, when it was but too evident that that 
meaſure was neceflary to ſecure our allies againſt 
the attack on the part of France, which at this 
very time was every hour expected? 

The charge I next come to is that © the King 
« of England ſent away Mr. Chauvelin eight 
« days after the King of France's death, and that 
cc he alſo manifeſted his attachment to the cauſe of 
te that Traitor,” 

The former part, reſpecting Mr. Chauvelin's 
departure eight days after the King's Death, I have 
anſwered already as to the latter charge of hav- 
ing manifeſted an attachment at the ſame period to 
him whom they call THz TRAITOR, that ſentiment 
was not manifeſted by the King only, or by his 
Miniſters, but by yourſelves, and by the Nation 
at large. What is this then but openly to pro- 
claim, that it is not your principles, and your 
opinions only which they would controul, but 
your very paſſions and your feelings alſo. They 
make it a matter of complaint, and a ground of 

War, 
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War, Quod gemitus Populi Romani liber fuit—that 
1 have not reſtrained your ſighs and tears 
++ in defiance of their command, and rejecting 
cir czample, you have dared to give free courſe 
- > the natural expreſſions of a juſt ſorrow. But 
+ people of Great Britain will not, they cannot 
- {ch an emotion. The people of Great 
* :4:2in cannot contemplate this awful event, and 
dhe tribute which is due to oppreſſed 
hnocence, to fllen dignity, to inſulted piety; and 
yo ne: ſcented virtue. 


o gone thro? the grievances on which 

- 12 Convention ates the Declaration of War to be 
ech, one only excepted; which turns upon 
e abtertion of our having ſigned a Treaty with 
ic Emperor in the month of January; an aſſer- 
tion which 1 have already poſitively declared to 
be totally, and abſolutely deſtitute of foundation. 
One complaint indeed is ſuperadded, which is, 
that beſides the firſt armament we made a ſtill 
further augmentation. of force, ſoon after the 
King's Death; by which they would intimate 
that it was cwing to the King's Death, and not 
to any other cauſe that we did fo. Was it then 
the King's Death that occafioned this encreaſe of 
force? Has the Houſe forgot the new exertions 
made by France? The new reunions? The 
new {ymptoms of Hoſtility? Have we forgot 
the memorable Letter, ſent previous to this period 
by the Marine Miniſter of France to all her ſea- 
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* ports, prompting them to fit out priveteers? an- 
nouncing their intention to land“ fifty thouſand 
« Caps of Liberty on our Coaſt to aſſiſt the Britiſh 
© Republicans, and to deſtroy the tyranny of the 
e Britiſh Government?“ Was there not alſo a 
decree actually paſſed, ordering the equipment of 
no leſs than fifty ſai of the line—and this after 
refuſal of ſatisfaction for the reiterated injuries 
and provocations which we had before received 
from them? I leave it therefore to the world to 
judge how far an augmentation of our force, 
made at a time ſubſequent to the meaſures taken 
in France, which T have now mentioned, can with 
any colour of juſtice be urged as a ground of 
War on their part. 
I go further, and alk, Is there any one of all 
this liſt of grievances complained of by the Con- 
vention, which does not deſerve rather to be 
ſtated as an aggravation of their own aggreſſion? 
We obſerved, in the firſt place, a principle of 
ſtrict neutrality when injured, we puſhed to the 
zutmoſt our diſpoſition to receive explanation, 
even when our grounds of complaint, and the 
ſituation of Europe were ſuch, that nothing but 
the extreme of forbearance could have any lon- 
ger reſtrained us from vigorous and deciſive mea- 
ſures. In the mean time the Convention them- 
ſelves declare War, and they are at this hour 
actually waging war againſt you. 

T his is a faithful and not an inflamed descrip- 

tion 
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tion of what has happened. It remains only to 
be ſeen, whether under the bleſſing of Providence, 
the ſpirit and reſources of a free, a brave, and 
proſperous people will not, in conjunction with 
the efforts of moſt of the other powers of Europe, 
be ſucceſiful ia giving an effectual check to the 
progreſs of a ſet of men, whoſe conduct has been 
ſuch as 1 have repreſented, and whoſe views and 
Principles if unoppoſed, would lead to nothing 
ſhort of univerſal and endleſs confuſion, | 
I therefore move. | | 

« That an humble Addreſs be preſented to his 
« Majeſty, to return his Majeſty the Thanks of 
* this Houſe, for his moſt Gracious Meſſage, in- 
forming us that the Aſſembly now exerciſing 
zee the Powers of Government in France, have, 
« without previous notice, directed Acts of Hoſ- 
c tility to be committed againſt the perſons and 
e property of his Majeſty's Subjects, in breach of 
the Law of Nations, and of the moſt poſitive 
ce ſtipulations of Treaty; and have ſince, on the 
« moſt groundleſs pretences, actually declared 
« War againſt his Majeſty, and the United Pro- 
te vinces. To aſſure his Majeſty, that under the 
* circumſtances of this wanton and unprovoked 
„ aggreſſion, we moſt gratefully acknowledge 
* his Majeſty's care and vigilance in taking the 
* neceſſary ſteps for maintaining the Honor of 
* his Crown, and vindicating the Rights of his 
People. That his Majeſty may rely on the 
F 66 firm 
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& firm and eſſectual ſupport of the Repreſents, 
<< tives of a brave and loyal People, in the proſe- 
cution of a juſt and neceſſary War, and in en- 
« deavouring, under the Bleſſing of Providence, 


ne to oppoſe an effectual barrier to the further 
at progreſs of a ſyſſem, which ſtrikes at the ſecu· 
« rity and peace of all independent nations, and 
ot is purſued in open defiance of every principle 


< of moderation, Sod faith, W and 


e juſtice. 

© That in a cauſe of fuck! . concern, it 
« muſt afford us great ſatisfaction to learn that 
« his Majeſty has every reaſon to hope for the 
cordial co-operation of thoſe powers, who are 
* united with his Majeſty by the ties of alliance, 
& or who feel an intereſt in preventing the exten- | 
* fion of anarchy and confuſion, and in contri- 
e buting to the ſecurity and Gy of 


* ie 


That we are perſuaded that whatever his Ma- 
« jeſty's faithful ſubjects muſt conſider as moſt 
clear and facred, the ſtability of our happy 
“ Conſtitution, the Security and Honor of his 
« Majeſty's Crown, and the preſervation of our 
« Laws, our Liberty, and our Keligion, are all 
* involved in the iffue of the preſent Conteſt, 
* and that our zeal and exertions ſhall be pro- 


* portioned to the importance of the conjuncture, 


< and to the magnitude and value of the objects 
for which wehave to contend.” 
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Decret de Fraternité, Sauce du 19me Novembre, 


1792. | 
LA Convention Nationale declare, au nom de 
la Nation Frangoiſe, qu'elle accordera Fraternitẽ 
et Secours à tous les Peuples qui voudront re- 
couvrer leur Libertè; et charge le Pouvoir Ex- 
Ecutif de donner aux Generiux les Ordres ne- 
ceſſaires pour porter Secours à ces Peuples, et de- 
fendre les Citoyens qui auroient ẽtẽ vex&s, ou qui 
pourroient I'etre pour la cauſe de la Liberte. 
Il eſt decrete que ce Decret ſoit traduit et im- 
prime dans toutes les langues, 5 


Decree of Fraternity, Sitting of the rgth November, 
| 1792. 

The National Convention declare, in the name 
of the French Nation, that they will grant rr a- 
TERNITY and Aſſiſtance TO ALL PEOPLE Who wiſh 
to recover their Liberty: and they charge the 
Executive Power to ſend the neceſſary orders to 
the Generals, to give aſſiſtance to ſuch People, 
and to defend thoſe Citizens who have ſuffered, 
or may ſuffer, in the cauſe of Liberty. 

SERJEANT—l move that this Decree be tranſ- 
lated and printed IN ALL LANGUAGES. 

This Propoſition is adopted. 
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